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man polemics, where the bare-footed Franciscan Nasns (IsTas), whose chief works were produced about 1570, could hardly be reckoned the equal of the Protestant Ftschart.
The Jesuit organisation, which in three provinces
(Austria,  Upper  Germany,   and the  Rhine)  covered
nearly the whole of the south and west of
TbeBorromean              ._                              1..        .
League in the J&rnpire, was likewise strong on its south-western and north-eastern frontiers. In 15 74 the religious autonomy possessed by the several Swiss cantons enabled the Jesuits to find a welcome at Lucerne, and soon afterwards they reached Freiburg. But the most important Catholic achievement in Switzerland during this period was the conclusion in 1586 of the Golden or Borromean League between the ancient cantons, together with Solothurn and Freiburg, logically followed in the same, year by an alliance between these confederates and Spain. The author of the league was the illustrious Archbishop of Milan, who not only established a Collegium JETdveti-cum in his cathedral city for the reconversion of Switzerland, but himself laboured actively for the same purpose in the northern districts of his province, which were subject to Swiss cantonal authority. One of the truest representatives of the Counter-Keforma-tion, he consistently combined the persecution of heretics with endeavours at Catholic reform. Inasmuch as the Protestant cantons about the same time united more closely together, especially in view of the danger threatening Geneva from Savoy, the Golden League might have brought about an enduring conflict in the confederation, of which the Mtihlhausen troubles (i 5 87)